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.above: The seal of John, abbot of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dunkeswell, a Cistercian house in Devon. 
It is recorded that on 13 August 1201 at Forde 
Abbey the convent was assembled to select twelve 
monks to build the abbey of Dunkeswille. 

facing page: The great Cistercian abbey of 
Beaulieu in Hampshire was founded by King John 
in 1204. In this photograph the monks’ refectory 
is seen through the chapter house arches. This is 
now the parish church of Beaulieu and it is notable 
for the wall pulpit and arcaded stairway. 

right: A fine 12th-century portrait of St. Cuth- 
bert in Durham Cathedral. St. Cuthbert, the most 
revered saint in the north country, died in 687 and 
was first buried in his church at Lindisfarne on Holy 
Island. When the monks left the island in the 8th 
century they took his body on their wanderings 
which lasted until 995 when they set up a temporary 
shrine on a rocky promontory almost surrounded 
by the River Wear. The cathedral church of the 
Benedictine monastery of Durham was eventually 
built on this magnificent site. 
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The DISSOLUTION of the MONASTERIES 

G W O WOODWARD 


I N April 1536, at the end of the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
king Henry VIII, there were, 
scattered throughout England and 
Wales, more than eight hundred 
religious houses, monasteries, nun¬ 
neries and friaries, and in them there 
lived close on 10,000 monks, canons, 
nuns and friars. Four years later, in 
April 1540, there were none. Their 
buildings and properties had been 
taken over by the crown and leased or 
sold to new lay occupiers. Their 
former inhabitants had been dispersed 
and were in the process of adjusting 
themselves to a very different way of 
life. The major social and religious 
upheaval of these four years is what 
we call the Dissolution of the Mona¬ 
steries. Why did it happen? How was 
it managed? What were the conse¬ 
quences? Who stood to gain, and who 
to lose? These are some of the very 
natural questions which this booklet 
will try to answer. 

But first, before we can hope to 


appreciate the magnitude of the 
changes wrought upon English society 
by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
we must try to clarify the nature and 
importance of the role fulfilled by the 
religious orders and the contribution 
which they made to the pattern of life 
in England in the days before they 
were suppressed. 

There were, in England as else¬ 
where in Europe, many different 
orders of monks and nuns, Benedic¬ 
tine, Cistercian, Augustinian, Car¬ 
thusian, etc., but they all had certain 
features in common which they 
derived from the original monastic 
ideal and rule of St. Benedict (c. 480- 
c. 547). They all lived in, and as, 
communities, bound in obedience to 
the orders of an acknowledged head, 
be it abbot, abbess, prior or prioress. 
They all took vows of celibacy and 
wore distinctive habits which marked 
them off at once from the secular world. 
They all, in theory, lived in apostolic 
poverty; though in practice this only 
meant that as individuals they had no 
personal property of any consequence. 
As communities some of them were 
collectively very wealthy indeed. 

The prime function, and first 
responsibility of every religious com¬ 
munity was to maintain the daily 
round of prayer. Eight times a day the 
community would gather in the abbey 
church to sing or recite the daily 
offices or to celebrate the daily mass. 
The times of prayer were spread at 
intervals throughout the day, and 
even the hours of sleep were broken 
by the night office, mattins, which, 
where the rule was strictly kept, was 
timed for 2 a.m. Some houses relaxed 
this rule a little and said mattins 
immediately before they went to bed. 
The monastic day was therefore 
punctuated by the ringing of the 
abbey bell, the call to prayer, prayer 
for all men according to their needs. 
It was for this purpose that every 
abbey had originally been founded, 
and the size and wealth of the bene¬ 
factions which so many of them had 
received through the centuries of their 



existence are some measure of the 
importance which the middle ages 
attached to prayer. 

English monasticism is as old as 
English Christianity. Augustine and 
his original companions who brought 
the gospel to Canterbury in 597 and 
worked to convert England from the 
south, were all monks who lived by 
the Benedictine rule. Aidan and his 
companions who evangelised the 
north were also monks, but monks of 
a different kind who followed the 
Celtic style. But, vigorous though this 
early monasticism was, it did not 
survive the period of Viking invasions, 
and by the beginning of the tenth 
century was almost totally extinct. 
The English monasteries which could 
at the time of the dissolution claim the 
longest continuous existence were 
those which were refounded in the 
middle of the tenth century during a 
period of spiritual revival largely 
inspired by St. Dunstan. Glastonbury, 
Abingdon and Ramsey were three of 
the most famous of these which were 
already more than six hundred years 
old in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
Norman conquest encouraged a fur¬ 
ther burst of monastery building. 
Battle, Colchester and Selby all date 
from the reign of William I. The next 
important monastic revival took place 
during the twelfth century when a 
great wave of enthusiasm for the 
monastic ideal swept over western 
Europe, and new orders, such as the 
Cistercian and Premonstratensian 
arose. Most of the great Cistercian 
houses in England, Rievaulx, Foun¬ 
tains, Byland, Woburn, Tintern and 
Furness, were first founded in this 
century by the new generation of 
monks who turned their backs on the 
towns and sought the solitude of moor¬ 
land and mountain valley. In the 
thirteenth century the fashion changed 
again. New orders of friars, deter¬ 
mined not to become property owners 
like so many of their predecessors, 
but to rely exclusively on the charity 
of the people they ministered to, and 
dedicated to public preaching and 
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teaching, set up their modest houses 
in the towns. These, the mendicant 
orders, were amongst the last to 
establish themselves in England. 
There were no widespread revivals 
after them, and very few new foun¬ 
dations either, virtually the only 
exceptions being the spread of the 
Carthusians in the fourteenth century 
and the establishment under royal 
patronage of the Bridgettines and 
Franciscan Observants in the fifteenth 
century. These exceptions apart, the 
general story of the English medieval 
monasticism in the last two centuries 
of its existence was one of steady 
decline. New building still went on. 
The great tower at Fountains was 
scarcely completed in time for the 
Dissolution. But numbers declined. 
The great houses were half empty. 
The enthusiasm of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries could not be 
maintained. Besides, since the Black 
Death in mid-fourteenth century had 
drastically reduced the general popula¬ 
tion, the monastic population had 
been bound to fall off as well. The 
shell of English monasticism was, in 
the early sixteenth century, too big for 
its body. The abbeys were under¬ 
staffed, and cloisters which in their 
heyday had housed a hundred or more 
monks now held less than thirty. 
Recruits were still coming in, in 
numbers just about sufficient to keep 
the orders going, but, with one or two 
notable exceptions, there was little 
enthusiasm for the religious life. 
Monasticism in England on the eve of 
the Dissolution had the momentum 
of an established institution, but little 
real vitality. 

Continued on page 4 
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facing page: The impressive carved 
stone head of Abbot John Islip. He zvas 
the last of the great medieval abbots of 
Westminster. A privy counsellor and 
favourite of Henry VII and Henry VIII, 
he died in 1538 just before Westminster 
Abbey zvas dissolved. 

above: A medieval painting of Off a, 
king of Mercia, the reputed founder of 
St. Albans Abbey in the 8th century. 
Alban, a Roman soldier, zvas the first 
man to die in England for the Christian 
faith. He zvas beheaded in the 4th cen¬ 
tury on the site of the present abbey. 

right: The zvall pulpit in the refectory 
at Chester Cathedral. From it a monk 
read aloud to his brothers at mealtimes. 
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The daily round of prayer was still 
maintained, and in the intervals 
between the offices the monks and 
nuns busied themselves with their 
traditional tasks. Some devoted them¬ 
selves to study or to handcrafts, and 
seldom left their houses. Others, 
particularly the Augustinian Canons, 
were occasionally involved in paro¬ 
chial work. The friars, as we have 
already seen, had a mission to preach. 
And all had a duty to care for the 
passing traveller and the poor who 
came to the monastery gate. 

But many of the larger abbeys, 
those whose remains are so con¬ 
spicuous a feature of the countryside 
today, and whose names are justly 
famous, had become ensnared in the 
toils of property-owning, and found 
the cares of the world pressing hard 
upon them. The abbots, and senior 
monks in such establishments found 
it very difficult not to be drawn into a 
very secular way of life, little to be 
distinguished from that of the country 
gentry who were their neighbours and 
social equals. A great abbey was 
usually a land-owner on a very large 
scale, deriving its income from many 
sources, but chiefly from the rents and 
other profits which came from the 
ownership of manors and other landed 
properties, often scattered far afield. 
The inhabitants of such religious 
houses found themselves inevitably 
deeply involved in problems of 
management and administration, 
supervising the affairs of tenants, or 
engaging in litigation in defence of 
the abbey’s rights and privileges. The 
abbots of the more important houses 
also found themselves obliged, as 
were the more important gentry, to 
serve the crown in a variety of 
capacities j on commissions to super¬ 
vise land-drainage schemes, to search 
for hoarded foodstuffs in time of 
derth, to seize the goods of aliens in 
time of war, or to perform any one of 
a number of similar tasks which the 
government might choose to impose 
upon them. Thirty of the most im¬ 
portant abbots sat in the upper house 
of parliament. 

Since, in the service of government, 
no very clear distinction was made 
between secular gentry and the heads 
of the larger abbeys, it is scarcely 
surprising that the latter had in many 
cases adopted a life-style scarcely to be 
distinguished from that of the former. 
They no longer shared the common 
dormitory and common refectory 
with their monks but had established 




for themselves a separate household 
in a separate lodging (the King’s 
Manor at York, formerly the resi¬ 
dence of the abbot of neighbouring 
St. Mary’s is a good example) 
surrounded by their own servants and 
retainers. Even their recreation was 
secular in style, hunting and hawking 
being popular with many. 

But the large and famous abbeys 
represent only one facet of English 
medieval monasticism. Somewhere 
around two-thirds of the religious 
houses were small obscure convents 
whose names and sites in some cases 
have been almost totally forgotten 
today. These humble institutions, 
many of them housing only a handful 
of monks or nuns, had never acquired 
vast estates and had had to content 
themselves with inconspicuous build¬ 
ings and a modest way of life. They 
did not suffer to the same extent from 
the temptations of wealth. They could 
not afford to employ extensive 
domestic or outdoor staffs. But even 
they could not altogether avoid the 
pressure of worldly things. A lot of 
the humdrum routine of housekeeping 
and farming had, at these smaller 
places, to be carried out by the 
religious themselves. Most of the 
women’s houses were like this. Only 
17 out of the more than 200 nunneries 

Continued on page 7 
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facing page, above: The 15th-century 
abbot’s house of Tewkesbury Abbey. A 
Benedictine community first built a 
monastery on the site in 715; the present 
abbey was founded in 1092. 

FACING PAGE, below: The abbot’s kit¬ 
chen of the Benedictine monastery at 
Glastonbury. In the early 14th century 
growing wealth and luxury dictated the 
provision of a separate kitchen for the 
abbot. This unique structure with its 
four immense interior chimneys is almost 
intact and is part of the rebuilding of 
the abbot’s house carried out by Abbot 
Breynton (1334-42). 
above : The cloisters of Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral are claimed to be the fittest in 
England. In the cloister the monks 
worked in fine weather. One walk would 
be the scriptorium where books and 
manuscripts were copied; in another 
novices would be taught 3 and each monk 
had his own library. 
right : The lavatorium or washing place 
in the 15th-century cloister at Gloucester. 
The rule of St. Benedict placed great 
emphasis on cleanliness. 
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By the time of the Black Death of 1348 
-9 the monastic orders had reached their 
zenith. There were nearly 1,000 houses 
of which some 200 were houses of friars 
and 150 houses of nuns. It is estimated 
that 14,000 men and 3,000 women lived 
the religious life. 

The main orders were as follows: 

Monks 

Benedictine 

Cistercian 

Carthusian 

Cluniac 

Premonstratensian 

Friars 

Augustinian 

Carmelite (Whitefriars) 

Franciscan ( Grey friars) 

Dominican (Blackfriars) 

In the widest terms monks obeyed the 
dictates of their orders, in the seclusion 
of their own houses, while friars travelled 
abroad on evangelical missions. On these 
two pages the distinguishing habits of 
some of the orders are illustrated. 

(1) Cistercian later habit of white 
cowl and black scapular; (2) Cistercian 
early brown habit; (3) Dominican ; (4) 
Franciscan; (5) Carthusian habit of 
natural wool; (6) Benedictine fur- 
trimmed cowl; (7) Carmelite late 

medieval white cowl; (8) Carmelite 
early medieval striped cowl. 

Illustrations by Colin Dudley. 
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up and down the country could be 
justly described as large. And even in 
these smaller houses the standard of 
spirituality was not very high. The 
ease with which so many of the 
English monks and nuns slipped from 
the religious into the secular life at 
the time of the Dissolution does not 
suggest that they had any very fervent 
attachment to the cloister. 

Most monasteries and nunneries 
were built to a similar plan. In a 
typical abbey the principal building 
was the church, as large and as 
splendid as the community could 
afford to make it. It was normally 
oriented east-west and frequently 
of cruciform plan, with transepts to 
north and south. The domestic 
buildings were usually grouped round 
a rectangular courtyard, or cloister, 
placed, save where some local pecu¬ 
liarity of the site dictated otherwise, 
on the southern or sunny side of the 
church. Very commonly the chapter 
house, where the community met to 
transact its common business, was 
built immediately beyond the end of 
the southern transept, with the 
dormitory (dorter) above it. A stair¬ 
way leading from the dorter down 
into the transept made it possible for 



the monks to move directly for the 
night office. The refectory (frater), 
and kitchens usually occupied the 
southern side of the cloister, with 
store houses and farm buildings 
closing in the fourth side on the west. 
In Cistercian abbeys, however, the 
separate lay brothers’ dorter and 
frater were usually situated in the 
western range, with, perhaps, as at 
Fountains, cellars for storage under¬ 
neath. A little way apart from the 
cloister, though often connected to 
it by a covered way, would be the 
infirmary which served a double 
purpose as sick-bay for the ill and 
‘eventide home’ for the elderly. The 
abbey precinct was normally bounded 
by a wall with a single and sometimes 
imposing entrance. The gatehouse 
often served as a guesthouse as well. 

Great care was usually taken in 
selecting the site for a monastery, to 
ensure that there was an adequate 
supply of fresh running water. The 
ways in which the monks diverted 
and channelled streams to bring in 
drinking water and carry away refuse 
were quite sophisticated and arc 
notable features at many surviving 
sites. 

The very generalised picture of 
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late medieval monasticism in England 
which has been so far presented is 
valid with only minor variations for 
most of the orders and houses. There 
is however one very noteworthy 
exception to which attention should 
be drawn. The Carthusian order did 
not conform to this otherwise general 
pattern. 

In the first place the inhabitants of 
a Charterhouse had very much less in 
the way of community life. They had 
no common refectory or dormitory. 
Each monk lived most of his life in 
his own ‘cell’; a word which may be 
misleading unless it is explained that 
a ‘cell’ usually consisted of a small 
two-roomed house with a tiny walled 
garden attached. Here the Carthusian 
monk spent most of his time. He 
studied. He laboured in his garden. 
He recited many of the offices by 
himself. He ate his meals which were 
brought to him from a central kitchen, 
alone. Only for the daily mass, and 
for important occasions, would the 
community assemble in the priory 
church, and even then they were cut 
off from each other by the vow of 
silence. The Carthusians therefore 
lived in almost total isolation. Their 
standard of discipline was much more 
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rigorous than that of the other orders. 
Their standard of spirituality was 
correspondingly high. Their order, 
though in numbers a comparatively 
small one, having only nine houses in 
the whole of England, was thriving, 
and still attracting recruits of a very 
high standard. Mount Grace priory 
in Yorkshire was obliged, as late as 
the reign of Henry VIII, to build 
more cells to accommodate the many 
who wanted to join. 

The ground plan of a Carthusian 
house reflects very clearly its special 
way of life. The church is usually 
small; big enough to house the com¬ 
munity, but not the dominant archi¬ 
tectural feature that the abbey church 
was in most of the other orders. The 
other communal buildings, kitchens, 
etc., are also no bigger than they need 
be. Simplicity and strict functionalism 
are the keynotes here. The main 
feature of a Carthusian house is the 
bigger-than-usual cloister, created by 
arranging the individual cells and 
gardens in a square. Mount Grace 
(see page 19) is probably the best 
surviving English example of a 
Carthusian plan. 

Besides the Carthusians, two other 
orders, weak in numbers but strong in 
spirituality and enthusiasm, deserve 
special mention as exceptions to the 
general pattern of rather uninspiring 
mediocrity which pervaded English 
monasticism on the eve of the Dis¬ 
solution. These are the reformed 
branch of the Franciscan friars, other¬ 
wise known as the Observants, whose 
principal house was at Greenwich 
where they enjoyed the favour of the 
king and court, and the Bridgettine 
nuns whose only house was at Syon, 
on the Middlesex shore of the Thames 
not far from Richmond. 

It could not be said with any degree 
of conviction that all was well with 
English monasticism in the early 
years of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
For some considerable time it had 
been recognised, even among those 
who wished the orders w r ell, that a 
little pruning would not come amiss. 
Some of the smaller religious houses 
which had only a handful of inhabi¬ 
tants, or which dragged along an 
uneasy existence on inadequate re¬ 
venues, might profitably be closed. 
The monks and nuns from them could 
quite easily be found accommodation 
in some of the larger houses, few of 
which held anything like their full 
complement. The buildings and lands 
set free could then be devoted to other, 
Continued on page 14 
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right: A medieval bestiary or book of 
beasts in the library of Westminster 
Abbey. It belonged to the Franciscan 
friars of York in the early 13th century 
and is a fine example of the manuscript 
books which were produced in monasteries 
at that time. It came to Westminster 
after the dissolution. 
above: An exquisite miniature from a 
French manuscript showing three legend - 
ary scenes from the life of St. Benedict, 
who introduced monasticism into Europe 
in the 6th century A.D. 

FACING PAGE, above: The effigy of 
Abbot Benedict , abbot of Peterborough 
1177-1193. Formerly known as Mede- 
shamstede , the monastery was originally 
founded by Peada , king of Mercia 
c. 655. It was re-established in 972 
under the Benedictine rule. 
facing page, below : The grave slab of 
Abbot Barzvic , the last abbot but one of 
Selby Abbey who died in 1526. The 
abbey was established in 1070. 
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The priory of Christ Church at Canterbury 


In 1165 the Benedictine community 
consisted of about 140 monks and at 
least an equal number of ‘servants’ 
including the cooks, Vavasur and Ivo; 
Reginald and Walter of the brew- 
house; the bakers Godefrid, Roger 
and Walter; Malgcr and William the 
gatekeepers, and Hugh the servant of 
the Infirmary. Some of these employ¬ 
ees lived within the monastery. Others 
dwelt in the city, as did Master 
Feramin the local physician who 
attended the sick and elderly monks, 
and the un-named man who called 
every Monday to clean out the drain 
beneath the great necessarium of fifty- 
five privy closets. 

The organisation provided food and 
clothing for a number of corrodians— 
widows and pensioners whose welfare 
had been guaranteed by private en¬ 
dowments to the monastery’s estates. 
A further obligation to provide hospi¬ 
tality for visitors—many with enor¬ 
mous retinues and expensive tastes— 
was a responsibility that strained the 
financial resources of the priory. 

Outside the western wall stood the 
archbishop’s palace. In 1165, how¬ 
ever, the archbishop, Thomas Becket, 
was in exile, his palace occupied by 
his enemy Robert de Broc. The 
monastery had no titular abbot, the 
archbishop being the spiritual father 
of the community while the prior was 
abbot in everything but name. It is for 
this reason that the monastery is 
known as a priory. Wibert, the in¬ 
cumbent prior, lived in a private 
dwelling attended by a considerable 
staff, his style of living being that of a 
wealthy baron. 


The main gateway stood in the 
north-west corner, and against it was 
the new court hall with its magnifi¬ 
cent staircase up which Bartholomew, 
the Steward of the Liberty, climbed 
every three weeks to preside over the 
prior’s-court. The cellars provided a 
convenient jail with stocks and gal¬ 
lows near at hand. 

Certain senior monks took their 
turn as obedientiaries supervising the 
various departments—Nigel was cel¬ 
larer (provisions and hospitality), 
Alanus was sacrist (the cathedral and 
its worship), Osbert was chamberlain 
(clothing etc.), Odo and Benedict sub¬ 
priors (discipline). Others were the 
garnerer (grain-supplies), the bartoner 
(home-farm management), the infirm- 
arian (nursing), the precentor (music, 
library and training), and the peniten¬ 
tiaries (confession and penances). The 
majority of the monks, however, de¬ 
voted their days to singing the Divine 
Office in the choir and to copying 
manuscripts. They did no manual 
labour, although artists such as 
Eadwine the painter and Arnold the 
goldsmith were allowed to practice 
their arts. The monastery was re¬ 
nowned for its scholars: Samson the 
great preacher and theologian; Nigel 
the Wireker, famous for his moral 
theology and satirical poetry; William 
Fitzstephen the distinguished philo¬ 
sopher; Richard Pluto, poet, mathe¬ 
matician and ecclesiastical historian; 
Odo, theological scholar and future 
prior; Benedict who later wrote a life 
of Becket, and Gervase, the young 
monk who became the famous 
historian. 




1 The Burgate 

2 Burgate Lane 

3 Bell Tower 

4 St. Anselm’s Tower 

5 Gilt seraph 

6 Lay cemetery 

7 Well and water tank 

8 Angel spire 

9 Gate 

10 Mercery Lane 

11 The Oaks 

12 St. Andrew’s Tower 

13 Conrad’s Choir 

14 Nave 

15 Monks’ cemetery 




16 Trinity Chapel 

17 Vestry 

18 St. Blaise’s Chapel 

19 St. Benedict’s Chapel 

20 Chapter House 

21 Cloister 

22 Cellarer’s store 

23 Water tower 

24 Archbishop’s Palace 

25 Fishpond 

26 Infirmary Chapel 

27 Infirmary Hall 

28 Infirmary Cloister 

29 Water tower 

30 Herb garden 


31 Dormitory 

32 Refectory 

33 Servery 

34 Kitchen 

35 Visitors’ cloister 

36 Visitors’ lodging 

37 Old Prior’s House 

38 Necessarium 

39 Infirmary kitchen 

40 New Prior’s House 

41 Necessarium 

42 Priory wall 

43 Bath house 

44 Barn 

45 Granary 


46 Brewery 

47 Bakery 

48 Court 

49 Staircase 

50 Court Hall and gaol 

51 Court Gate 

52 North Gate 

53 Fresh water pipe from spring in 

North Holmes 

54 Settling tank 

55 City wall 

56 Civil War refugee shacks 

The reconstruction and text by 
Colin J. Dudley. 







above: Rievaulx Abbey in Yorkshire was founded in 1131 , and 
although not the first Cistercian house to be established in 
England it was the first major centre of the order in this 
country. By the time of the death of its most famous abbot 
St. Ailred in 1165 } there were 140 monks and 500 lay brothers 
at Rievaulx and a number of daughter houses had been founded. 
A chapel is now restored as a place of worship. 

facing page, above: Thomas Cromwell (1485^-1540) was 
responsible for many reformatory statutes that were passed by 
Parliament during the reign of Henry VIII. He was appointed 
vicar-general to the king in 1535 and in this capacity he 
supervised the dissolution of the monasteries. He was rewarded 
with confiscated land and in 1540 was created Earl of Essex. 
In the same year he was accused of treason and executed on 
Tower Hill. 

left : King Henry VIII painted by Joos van Cleve about the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries. The portrait com¬ 
memorates the translation of the Bible into English and the 
parchment the king is holding refers to this event. 

FACING page, below: The Ethelbert Tower and part of the 
north wall of the nave of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
Kent. The abbey was founded in 598 by St. Augustine on land 
given by King Ethelbert. The foundations of the 7th-century 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul and the remains of an 11th- 
century church underlie the ruins of a medieval Benedictine 
abbey. 
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and perhaps more useful purposes. 
And from time to time action along 
these lines had been taken. In 1497 
John Alcock, bishop of Ely, secured 
papal permission to close down St. 
Radegund’s nunnery in Cambridge 
and converted its buildings and 
endowments to the use of his newly 
founded Jesus College. A few years 
later the saintly John Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester, had, in similar fashion 
applied the property and revenues of 
two small nunneries to the support 
of his new college of St. John’s. In 
the 1520s Cardinal Wolsey set on 
foot a similar, but much more 
ambitious, project which involved the 
suppression of no fewer than 29 
assorted religious houses in order to 
acquire endowments for a grammar 
school at his birthplace Ipswich, and 
yet another new college, at Oxford. 

None of these limited exercises in 
suppression could properly be des¬ 
cribed as an attack on monasticism 
itself. They simply involved the 
redeployment for educational purposes 
of some of the surplus wealth of the 
religious orders. And when the dis¬ 


solution proper began in 1536 with 
the Act for the Suppression of the 
Lesser Monasteries, it was also at first 
presented as a measure primarily of 
reform rather than of expropriation. 
In the preamble to the act, which 
recites the case for suppressing the 
smaller abbeys, considerable stress is 
laid upon the worthiness of the “great 
and honourable monasteries” where 
“religion is right well kept and 
observed”, but which are nevertheless 
“destitute of such full numbers of 
religious persons as they ought and 
may keep”. They are contrasted 
pointedly with the smaller houses 
which, it is claimed, are sunk ir¬ 
redeemably in iniquity, have resisted 
all attempts at reform for two hundred 
years or more, and should therefore 
be closed down. The idle and dis¬ 
solute monks and nuns who live in 
these little dens of vice should be 
dispersed abroad amongst the greater 
abbeys where they will, by discipline 
and example, be brought to mend their 
ways. The properties and endowments 
thus vacated can then be transferred 
to the king, to put to such better uses 


as he may think fit. There is no 
suggestion yet, as there undoubtedly 
was to be at a later stage, that the very 
monastic ideal is a vain and supersti¬ 
tious aspiration and that for their own 
good the monks and nuns should 
promptly abandon it. Reform is all 
that is intended, and a closer study 
of the Suppression Act reinforces this 
first impression that as yet no more 
than a partial dissolution was in 
contemplation. 

The act of 1536 was of course an 
act of expropriation, however heavily 
disguised as an act of reform. Its 
principal effect was to transfer 
immediately to the possession of the 
crown all the buildings, lands, church 
ornaments, household goods, farm 
stock and any other properties or 
possessions of any religious house 
with less than £200 a year net income. 
But it was not unmitigated expropria¬ 
tion. Care was taken in the many 
clauses of the quite lengthy act to 
provide adequate compensation for all 
whose interests might be adversely 
affected by the suppression of any 
house. The heads of houses, the 
abbots, priors and prioresses, were 
to be awarded pensions for life. In 
the event these were reasonably 
generous, and though they varied 
quite considerably in amount in 
proportion to the wealth of individual 
houses, they were usually sufficient to 
enable the recipient at least to maintain 
the style of living to which he or she 
had been accustomed. The remaining 
monks and nuns were provided for in 
a different way. They were allowed 
to choose either to be transferred to a 
surviving house of their own order, 
or to receive a dispensation from their 
specifically monastic vows which 
would enable them to pursue a career 
in the secular world outside the 
cloister. Further clauses in the act 
attempted to protect the interests of 
former monastic servants and farm 
hands by requiring any new lay 
owner who might purchase the 
expropriated property from the crown, 
to maintain as ample a household, and 
to cultivate as much land as the monks 
had been accustomed to. The interests 
of all other parties, be they financial 
or otherwise were also most scrupu¬ 
lously provided for. 

The Suppression Act of 1536 was 
therefore a very early example of 
‘nationalisation with compensation’ 
and the care taken to provide for 
every interest probably had more to 
do with the smooth passage of the act 
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through parliament than the alleged 
iniquities of the inhabitants of the 
abbeys to be suppressed. 

The moral case against the smaller 
religious houses was however given 
great prominence in the preamble to 
the Suppression Act. At the very 
outset it was roundly stated that 
“manifest sin, viscious, carnal and 
abominable living is daily used and 
committed amongst the little and 
small abbeys”, and considerable care 
had been taken to provide material to 
back up this allegation. During the 
six months immediately preceding 
the introduction of the act to parlia¬ 
ment a team of royal visitors, acting 
as the appointed agents of the king’s 
vicar-general Thomas Cromwell, and 
exercising, by delegation, the newly- 
accepted authority of the Supreme 
Head of the English church, had 
visited and reported upon the con¬ 
dition of nearly every monastery and 
nunnery throughout the country. 
Considering the number of houses 
involved, the distances to be covered, 
and that most of the work was done 
by only four men, it cannot have been 
a very thorough visitation, and could 
hardly compare with the more leisure¬ 
ly and more searching enquiries which 
the bishops had been accustomed to 
undertake from time to time. The 
reports which the royal visitors 
presented must therefore be treated 
with some considerable degree of 
caution. It is fairly clear that they had 
set out with the express purpose of 
compiling a dossier of sins and in that 
they had most certainly succeeded. 
The portions of their reports which 
survive, and the many letters which 


right : In the chapter house, the day-to- 
day activity of the monastery was regu¬ 
lated. This photograph shows the en¬ 
trance to the chapter house of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey which from the time of 
Edward I until 1547 had an important 
additional function . It was one of the 
meeting places of the House of Com¬ 
mons, but this dual use ceased at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 
left: This noble 14th-century fortified 
gatehouse was the entrance to the 
abbot’s palace of St. Edmundsbury. It 
was built in the Decorated style about 
1347 after an earlier gate had been 
destroyed by the townspeople in the riots 
of 1327. One of the greatest shrines in 
Christendom, the Benedictine abbey of 
St. Edmundsbury was founded in 870. 
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they wrote to Cromwell during the 
course of their visitations presented a 
very scandalous picture indeed. 

Breaches of the vow of chastity were 
so frequent as to be almost normal. 
Many of the religious were only too 
eager to be released from their vows 
and liberated from the cloister. 
Buildings were in decay and finances 
in disorder. There was hardly a 
favourable word to be said. 

But there is one very significant 
difference between the picture of 
English monasticism painted by the 
royal visitors and the allegations made 
in the preamble to the Suppression 
Act. The former made no distinction 
between larger and smaller abbeys. 


All to them were equally vice-ridden. 
The act as we have already seen, 
would have us believe that iniquity 
was the monopoly of the smaller 
houses, and that the larger were in 
good shape and heart. Either the 
authors of the act, for their own 
purposes, chose to ignore the visitors’ 
indictment of the larger houses, or 
they did not really believe it. Either 
way they were not very honest. 

The findings of the royal visitors 
can, in a few instances, be compared 
with the results of other visitations 
carried out by the bishops at or about 
the same time. In every case the 
discrepancies between the two are 
very noticeable. Some moral lapses of 

Continued on page 17 






















Visitors entered the monastic precincts 
through the gatehouse , a large and often 
elaborate building. Usually it was the 
only entrance and was set in the bound¬ 
ary wall , as at Cleeve Abbey (above). 

In some larger monasteries a small 
side door adjacent to the main gate was 
provided for pedestrian visitors , as is 
seen i?i the Ely gatehouse (facing page, 
top), built by Prior Walpole in 1394. 
This building has served various pur¬ 
poses ; a courthouse , prison , brewery and 
a residence for lay clerks. 

The gatehouse at Michelham in 
Sussex (left) spans the moat. This 
Augustinian priory is unique in that it 
is surrounded by a moat rather than the 
usual high stone boundary wall. 

The unusual gatehouse of the Pre- 
monstratensian abbey at Titchfield in 
Hampshire (facing page, below) was 
built after the monastery was dissolved 
in 1537. Thomas Cromwell made over 
the lands to Thomas Wriothesley , 1st 
earl of Southampton , who converted the 
monk’s frater into a manor house for 
himself and used stone from the nave to 
build the Gothic style gatehouse. 
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the kind in which the royal visitors 
delighted did undoubtedly occur, and 
are well testified to in the bishops’ 
records, but the evil was by no means 
as widespread or as all-prevading as 
Cromwell’s men would have us 
believe. The royal visitors were 
undoubtedly, and very frequently, 
guilty of fabrication. The whole 
visitation was less of a genuine inquiry 
than a public relations exercise, 
designed to prejudice opinion against 
the religious orders and to facilitate 
the suppression of the smaller houses. 

Clearly the government wanted a 
respectable reason for taking over the 
properties of the smaller religious 
houses, but it did not yet want to 
abolish monasticism altogether. Hence 
it was possible, and appropriate, to 
praise the larger abbeys (some of 
whose abbots sat in parliament and 
would be required to give their assent 
to the passage of the Suppression Act), 
and to avoid the expense of paying 
compensation to all the dispossessed 
monks and nuns by offering them the 
chance of being transferred to the 
houses which were to survive. 

What then was the real reason for 
the suppression of the smaller abbeys? 
The moral case will not stand up to 
scrutiny. The declared intention of 
the act, that the endowments of the 
suppressed houses should “be used 
and converted to better uses” was 
scarcely more meaningful, for no 
specific uses were mentioned and all 
was left to the discretion of the king. 
In the event most of the proceeds were 
simply absorbed into general govern¬ 
ment funds. 

It has sometimes been suggested 
that political motives lay behind the 
suppression; that king Henry VIII 
found it advisable to eliminate the 
religious orders because they were 
potential supporters of the papacy, and 
a threat to the newly-claimed in¬ 
dependence of the church in England. 
But this explanation seems an unlikely 
one since the loyalty of the religious 
orders had in fact been put to the 
test before the suppression began. In 
1534 an act of parliament had 
required all men to take an oath 
upholding the validity of the king’s 
marriage to Anne Boleyn and rejecting 
the authority of the pope who had 
formally pronounced against it. This 
was the oath which More and Fisher 
found it impossible to take, even 
though their refusal meant death. 
This same oath was also required of 
every religious person throughout the 
Continued on page 19 












country, and all but a very few took it 
without demur. They were, after all, 
Englishmen, and shared the common 
prejudice of their contemporaries 
against the pretensions of foreign 
Italian prelates. Only two orders, the 
Carthusians and the Franciscan Ob¬ 
servants, offered any resistance to the 
oath, and the more prominent of them 
were condemned to die as traitors in 
1535. The loyalty of the rest was not 
in doubt. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
★ ★ ★ 

facing page: Castle Acre, a Cluniac 
priory in Norfolk. Note in the recon¬ 
struction by Alan Sorrell and in the 
photograph of the ruins the elaborate 
western front of the church. This is 
typical of the attention that was paid 
by some religious houses to create a fine 
impression from the main line of 
approach. 

above : Mount Grace Priory near 
Northallerton in Yorkshire. In this 
aerial photograph from the south-west 
the distinctive features of the Carthusian 
plan are clearly seen, particularly the 
individual cells and gardens around the 
cloister and the relatively small church. 


sion that the prime interest of the 
government in the dissolution was all 
along financial. One feature of the 
Suppression Act tends to confirm this 
suspicion. The small and iniquitous 
religious houses singled out for 
condemnation in the preamble were 
there indentified as those which had 
fewer than twelve inhabitants. The 
houses which the act actually sup¬ 
pressed were however those with less 
than £200 a year in income. These 
two ways of distinguishing small 
houses from large, by population or 
by wealth, produced very different 
results. Quite a number of the less 
wealthy priories housed more than 
twelve persons and were therefore, 
presumably, free from blame. Yet 
because they had less than £200 in 
income they were to be suppressed. 
Conversely some of the wealthier 
houses which the act did not touch had 
fewer than twelve inhabitants and 
were therefore worthy to be sup¬ 
pressed. When it came to deciding 
which abbeys were to go and which 
were to be left the alleged state of 
monastic morals was quite irrelevant. 
It was their wealth that mattered. 

Because of the limited and moderate 


nature of the Suppression Act of 
1536 it passed through parliament 
without a hitch. The actual work of 
suppression was carried out during 
the spring and summer of the same 
year by groups of royal commissioners 
who arranged for the dispersal of the 
monks and nuns, paid off the servants 
and farmworkers, sold the household 
goods and farm stock and installed a 
new lay occupier or ‘farmer’ as tenant 
of the crown. Normally the farmer 
wished to take over the abbey as a 
going concern and would himself 
purchase so much of the stock and 
furnishings as he needed, and offer 
employment to many of the former 
abbey servants. In most cases the 
suppression involved, for the people 
of the neighbourhood, little more than 
a change of masters. The crown, 
however, insisted upon retaining 
possession of all precious metals, of 
all altar furnishings and anything else 
of high intrinsic value such as the 
abbey bells and roofing lead. 

By no means all the small abbeys 
and priories were swept away in this 
first round of dissolution. Although 
just over 600 of the English and Welsh 
religious houses were worth less than 
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£200 a year, only 243 were actually 
suppressed under the terms of the 
act of 1536. None of the 187 friaries 
(the houses of the mendicant orders) 
was as yet affected, for the Act was 
concerned only with “houses of monks, 
canons and nuns”. Then over 90 small 
priories which could claim to be 
dependent ‘cells’ of larger abbeys, 
were, for the purposes of the act, 
regarded as legally parts of their 
mother houses and also left untouched. 
Next, the 17 small priories of the 
order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham 
(an order unique to England and 
concentrated in Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire) were spared because 
of the special favour shown by Thomas 
Cromwell to their Master, Robert 
Holgate. Finally 67 assorted small 
priories (mostly nunneries) were 
specifically exempted from suppres¬ 


sion under the terms of a discretionary 
clause included in the act. In most 
cases these exemptions were necessary 
to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the quite considerable number of 
monks and nuns who had no wish to 
abandon the religious life and asked 
to be transferred to other houses when 
their own came to be suppressed. 

Thus this first suppression was a 
very limited operation. Only about 
three out of every ten religious houses 
were in fact suppressed by the 1536 
act, and these were usually the 
smallest and least significant of their 
kind. The act made no frontal assault 
on English monasticism and might 
easily be defended, even by those 
who sympathised with the religious 
orders, as a reasonable and long- 
overdue measure of reform and 
reorganisation. 



And yet, despite all the care that 
was taken to prepare the case against 
the smaller abbeys and to present 
their dissolution as a measure of 
reform, the work of the suppression 
commissioners, in turning out monks 
and nuns, and in carrying off 
altar furnishings and other treasures 
for the king’s use, did arouse 
considerable hostility towards the 
government, especially in the northern 
shires, and this undoubtedly helped 
to trigger off the great rebellion of 
October 1536 which is generally 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The northern rebels were not solely 
concerned about the dissolution of the 
monasteries. They had accumulated 
many other grievances, economic, 
social and political as well as religious. 
But the dissolution, though it was 
only the final grievance and the 
immediate spur to action, figured very 
prominently in the Pilgrims’ propa¬ 
ganda, and wherever they gained 
control the dispossessed monks and 
nuns were encouraged to re-enter 
their former homes and to resume 
their former way of life. The per¬ 
manent restoration of the suppressed 
abbeys was high on the rebels’ list 
of demands, and the greater religious 
houses which had been too wealthy 
to be affected by the suppression act, 
were pressed very hard to contribute 
men and money to the Pilgrim cause. 

Threatening though the situation 
was in the closing months of 1536, 
the rebellion was in the end a total 
failure. The king played for time, and 
when the rebels fell out among them¬ 
selves he took advantage of their 
divisions to crush them without 
mercy. The restored religious aban¬ 
doned their cloisters once again, and 
those of die greater abbeys which had 
lent aid and comfort to the rebels were 
immediately in danger. The heads of 
some of them, Whallcy, Jervaulx, 
Kirkstead, Barlings and Bridlington, 
were tried for treason and condemned. 


★ 


★ ★ 


left: Lacock Abbey, now a National 
Trust property. After the dissolution 
the buildings of this large Augustinian 
nunnery were converted into a Tudor 
mansion. 

FACING page: The cellarium of Foun¬ 
tains Abbey, the greatest and richest 
Cistercian house in England. This re¬ 
markable building, the major part of 
which was the lay brothers' refectory, 
is more than 300 feet long. 
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The properties of their abbeys were 
then held to have forfeited to the 
crown. The monks were turned out 
and the abbeys suppressed. These 
were the first of the greater abbeys to 
fall. The rebellion was the excuse, 
but only the excuse, for forfeiture, 
since in most cases the acts for which 
the abbots were condemned were far 
from serious treasons, and the threats 
of the rebels could justifiably have 
been pleaded in extenuation. In at 
least one case, that of Jervaulx, 
instructions for the disposal of the 
abbey properties had actually been 
given before the abbot came to trial. 

At another house, the Lancashire 
Cistercian abbey of Furness, a 
different procedure was adopted and 
an important precedent set. Some of 
the monks of Furness had openly 
expressed their sympathy with the 
rebels, but there seemed to be no 
adequately plausible grounds on 
which to base a charge of treason 
against the abbot and so secure the 
forfeiture of the house. The abbot 
himself resolved all difficulties by 


readily agreeing to execute a deed of 
surrender, voluntarily transferring 
all the properties of his abbey to the 
king’s possession. This was the first 
monastic ‘surrender’ and it was to 
prove to be the first of many. Almost 
all the greater abbeys, and all those 
small ones which for one reason or 
another had escaped suppression in 
1536, were eventually to come into 
the possession of the crown as the 
consequence of very similar acts of 
‘voluntary’ surrender. There was to 
be no need for any further act of 
parliament. The act of 1539 which is 
so often and so incorrectly called “The 
Second Suppression Act” did not in 
fact suppress any single religious 
house or any class of houses. It merely 
set at rest some doubts which seem to 
have arisen about the validity of 
deeds of surrender by legalising 
retroactively such surrenders as had 
already taken place, and prospectively 
all that might yet occur. 

The surrender of Furness and the 
forfeiture of the treasonable abbeys 
brought the total of religious houses 


suppressed by May 1537 to 249. Well 
over 500 odier abbeys, priories, 
nunneries and friaries still stood 
untouched. Monasticism still had 
strong roots in England and there had 
as yet been no signs that the govern¬ 
ment had any intention of abolishing 
the orders altogether. Indeed the fact 
that the monks from the recently 
forfeited and surrendered abbeys 
had been, like those from the small 
houses suppressed in 1536, offered 
the chance of transfer to a surviving 
house if they did not wish to leave the 
cloister altogether, would seem to 
confirm that there was as yet no 
deliberate policy of working towards 
total suppression. 

Sometime in the second half of 
1537, however, there does seem to 
have been a significant shift in 
government policy. Whether the 
decision taken was a commitment to 
total dissolution, or only to trying to 
see how far dissolution could be pressed 
without arousing dangerous opposi¬ 
tion, the effect was the same. The 
second stage of the suppression began 
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with the surrender of the great 
Cluniac priory of Lewes on 11 
November 1537. In the following 
month there were two further sur¬ 
renders, those of Titchfield and 
Warden. In January 1538 a few more 
surrenders followed, and the process, 
once begun, continued month by 
month (accelerating to a rate of nearly 
twenty a month by October 1538) 
until, in March 1540, the surrender 
of the last remaining abbey, Waltham, 
brought it to its end. The dissolution 
was by then complete. There were 
no religious houses left anywhere in 
England or Wales. 

The surrender of Lewes quite 
clearly marks the beginning of a new 
stage in the process of dissolution. 
The monks of that house were all 
retired on pension. They were not 
offered the alternative of moving to 
another abbey. And as each subse¬ 
quent surrender took place, the story 
was the same. All had to leave the 
cloister. The alternative of transfer 
to a surviving abbey was no longer 
open. This change in practice is 
significant and seems to suggest that 
the government was now intent upon 
eliminating monasticism from England 
altogether. This suggestion is strength¬ 
ened by the style of language used in 
the surrender deeds which were 
generally drafted by the government 
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agents who conducted the preliminary 
negotiations with the abbot and his 
brethren. The preambles to these 
deeds follow a common form in which 
the monks declare that the monastic 
way of life which they have followed 
for so long is little more than a vain 
and superstitious round of “dumb 
ceremonies” which they now wish to 
abandon in favour of living “as true 
Christian men” outside the cloister. 
Monasticism itself, and not merely 
the abuse of it, is now under attack. 
The pretence of monastic reform is 
no longer maintained. 

How ‘voluntary’ were these sur¬ 
renders? To what kind of pressures 
were the monks and nuns subjected 
in order to encourage them to fall in 
with the government’s plans? There 
is room here for considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion for the evidence in 
most cases is so slight. It is clear, 
however, that some of the earlier 
surrenders, in 1537 and the first half 
of 1538, only came about as the result 
of very protracted negotiations en¬ 
tailing several visits to the monastery 
by different agents of the government. 
It is also clear that those who resisted 
the royal will too long or too blatantly 
might suffer severely for their obstin¬ 
acy. It was usually not too difficult 
to find some sort of grounds for 
preferring serious charges against an 


abbot, and securing his conviction 
and execution, followed by the for¬ 
feiture of his house. The prior of 
Lenton and the abbot of Woburn 
suffered in this way in 1538, the 
abbots of Glastonbury, Colchester 
and Reading in 1539. It is also clear 
that the process of surrender had an 
inbuilt natural acceleration. The first 
surrenders were the most difficult to 
secure, but once it became apparent 
to the religious orders that the govern¬ 
ment was intent upon their piecemeal 
destruction it was to their advantage 
to accept such terms as the king 
offered while these were still fairly 
generous. As more and more sur¬ 
renders took place so it became 
increasingly difficult for the remainder 
to stand out against persuasion. 

The whole scheme had several 
advantages in it from the government’s 
point of view. The surrender of each 
individual abbey was a matter for 
negotiation between it and the 
crown. There were no controls 
established by law, no minimum 
terms laid down. The size of pensions 
to be paid, the extent of the compensa¬ 
tion offered depended entirely upon 
the discretion of the government. 
There was no collective bargaining, 
and no opportunity offered to the 
religious orders to present a united 
front as there might have been had 










the government tried to proceed by 
statute. And furthermore the process 
of surrender could be turned off or 
on at will. If too much opposition was 
aroused, the government could recall 
their agents, emphasise (as Cromwell 
did in a circular letter to the abbots in 
March 1538) the free and voluntary 
nature of such surrenders as had taken 
place and disclaim any intention of 
forcing anyone to act against his will. 
If no opposition was offered the 
process could quietly continue until 
it was complete. In fact the extent of 
government pressure seems to have 
increased as time went by, and by 
1539 teams of suppressors were touring 
parts of the country with unambiguous 

★ ★ ★ 

facing page, above left: The remains 
of the monks* frater at Easby , York¬ 
shire. The abbey was established in 1155 
under the rule of the Premonstratensian 
order founded by St. Norbet in 1120. 

facing page, above right: The nave of 
the great church of Tintern. This Cis¬ 
tercian abbey dating from 1131 stands 
in the romantic setting of the Wye 
Valley in Monmouthshire. 

above: The chapter house of Furness in 
Lancashire. This abbey owes its founda¬ 
tion to Stephen , count of Boulogne and 
later king of England. It was absorbed 
by the Cistercian order in 1147. 


instructions to secure the surrender 
of all the remaining houses in their 
area. 

By 1540 then the dissolution was 
complete. The buildings and proper¬ 
ties of all the religious houses up and 
down the country had passed by 
suppression or surrender into the 
hands of the crown. The religious 
had been pensioned and dispersed 
abroad. Their treasures, in the form 
of altar plate and richly embroidered 
vestments, had been gathered into the 
king’s jewel house. Their bells had 
been taken down to be recast as 
cannon in the Tower foundry. The 
lead had been stripped from the roofs 
of the abbey churches for use as shot. 
To reduce it to a convenient form for 
transport local pit furnaces had been 
dug at many abbeys, and the roofing 
timbers used as fuel. Deprived of their 
protection from the weather the great 
churches soon fell into decay. There 
was no general policy of destruction, 
except in Lincolnshire where the local 
government agent was so determined 
that the monasteries should never be 
restored that he razed as many as he 
could. More often the buildings have 
simply suffered from unroofing and 
neglect, or by quarrying by the local 
people who found them a very con¬ 
venient source of building stone. 
Fountains Hall is built of Fountains 


stone. Some cloisters were converted 
into mansions by their new lay 
owners. Good examples may be seen 
at Newstead, Lacock and Lanercost. 
Some monastic churches, as at 
Bolton, Malmesbury or Binham, were 
preserved for parochial use, but of 
course the most noteworthy monastic 
survivals are the 14 cathedral churches 
which once were served by monks. 

What happened to the monks ? 
Many of them found openings in the 
church. Others seem to have turned 
with considerable success to secular 
avocations. Some died in poverty. For 
most of them their pension was a 
mere subsistence allowance when 
first granted, and rapidly declined in 
real value as inflation ran its course in 
the 1540s. The nuns were much less 
generously treated. Their pensions 
could not give them independence. 
They had to depend upon the charity 
of friends or relations to give them 
housing in return for a small contri¬ 
bution to their keep. There were no 
career prospects for women in the 
sixteenth century, outside of marriage. 
Quite a number of the ex-nuns did 
however marry. Very very occasion¬ 
ally (there are only a handful of 
properly attested cases) a group of 
monks or nuns clung together and 
tried to retain privately some sem¬ 
blance of their former community 
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life. There was after all no law 
against living and praying together. 

The crown’s profit from the sup¬ 
pression was not in the long run so 
very great. It took on not only the 
properties of the monasteries, but 
also an obligation to meet a fairly 
extensive pension bill. Had the crown 
been able to retain possession of the 
estates until all the pensioners had 
died off, it would indeed have 
acquired a very useful permanent 
endowment which might have re¬ 
leased it from over great financial 
dependence upon parliament and thus 
altered the whole course of English 
constitutional history. But as it was 
the demands of war, of the very 


expensive war against France and 
Scotland in the 1540s, soon forced 
the government to put the monastic 
estates on the market, and by the end 
of Henry VIII’s reign very nearly 
two thirds of them had been sold and 
passed into private hands. There were 
very few concessionary sales or 
outright gifts. Most monastic property 
was sold at the current market rate. 
The dissolution staved off royal 
bankruptcy for perhaps a generation 
at most. 

The social and economic effects of 
the suppression of the monasteries 
have often been exaggerated. No new 
class of landlords was suddenly 
created, for most of the monastic 


estates passed into the hands of 
families which were already estab¬ 
lished as landowners. No great host 
of beggars was suddenly thrown on 
the roads for monastic charity had 
had only marginal significance and, 
even had the abbeys been allowed to 
remain, could scarcely have coped 
with the problems of unemployment 
and poverty created by the population 
and inflationary pressures of the 
middle and latter parts of the six¬ 
teenth century. No educational dis¬ 
aster followed the dissolution either, 
because the educational activities of 
the monks had always been chiefly 
directed towards their own novices 
and postulants. Probably the most 
noticeable social change associated with 
the dissolution was the ending of the 
practise of going on pilgrimages. Most 
of the famous centres of pilgrimage, 
such as the shrines of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury or of Our Lady at 
Walsingham, had been in the custody 
of the religious orders. In 1538 these 
shrines were attacked and destroyed 
on the grounds that the veneration of 
relics and the making of pilgrimages 
were undesirable superstitious prac¬ 
tices which tended to divert men’s 
attention away from more fruitful 
good works. The campaign against 
relics and pilgrimages ran hand in 
hand with that against the religious 
orders. The shrines and the mona¬ 
steries fell together. The devotional 
practices of many Englishmen were, 
as a consequence, profoundly changed. 
The suppression of the monasteries 
thus contributed very significantly to 
that secularisation of life and society 
which was so important a feature of 
the Reformation period. 

★ * * 

left : The ruins of the priory church of 
Lindisfarne on Holy Island , Northum¬ 
berland. A monastery on the Celtic 
pattern was established there in the 7th 
century by the king of Northumbria who 
had been converted to Christianity by 
the monks of Iona. It later became a 
Benedictine priory. 
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